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k.JSpviet dissident V ladimir 
pressed deep satis: 



By Don. Oherdorfj 


c 


•Meeting- Tuesday with (President Carter and Vice 
Pcefeideiit^pndale,'calling it "an event of^gnsider- 

w L. ■ ,4» » J - 1 'I .Utk-^OUi-;-- 


able^iistor^ already is 

havittg^an impact omthd Soviet people. 

Speaking' to reporters in the living room of a 
friend's northwest Washington 1 residence, Bukovsky 
| said miijpns of ordinary iR-ussiahs; have, doubtless 
heard about his White House visit through foreign, 
radio broadcasts. "I'm sure they'will find much eh-< 
couragementandhope and strength ih this,” he said 
through an interpreter. f 

The 34-year-old Bukovsky,/who was. in a Soviet 
prison pamp ten weeks? agO, admitted to /being 
‘‘tense’" at being ushered into the presence of the | 
top officials of the U.S. government. “I tookit (the 
meeting) with a Very great sense of responsibility...- 
feeling responsible-for all those who are"still imjthe 
Soviet Union and -Eastern Europe. This weighs very, 
heavily on me/* he said/* 

{Bukovsky said he .placed no significance in the' 

! fact that press photographers, were limited -to: pic- 
tures 'of himself with Mon# with np» opportunity 
; to photograph: him with the President; “I saw no 
>* evidence whatever- of ahy desire oh the part of the 
l administration to. helittle the: event. .The Soviet au* 
j thorities couldn’t care less whether we were photo* 

: graphed together/ or whether we kissed. What 
counts is that wemet,”he said. ‘ 

Bukovsky said a White House photographertook 
pictures of him' with: the President.. No such photo 5 - 
, graph has been distributed forpublication, however.. 

; Bukovsky was.freed from prison- in December in- a 

trade for- imprisoned Chilean Co mmunist deader 
j Lu^^orvaian. After-a fevTniore. days in Washing* 
i» tbn, he plans to got to /lS T e w,York for about a week 
|| ! and thentp' take up residence"in Europ.% , 

- The former prisoner Said he expect^/tor wrtte a 
, book ahd sdmetirtie next year to resume his .studies 
of biology at Cambridge University. He was study- 
ing biblogy at Moscow University in . 1961 when he 
; ^yas exp elledfor * involvement in dissident activities. 
'Since then he has -spent IT years, nearly a third of 
his life* inSoviet prisons an^ mental hospitals; ^ 
Bukovsky said he was not surprised by Soviet 
.stateinent^att^kfeg/Him and beliftlihg^Carter’s^hu-t 
maii-rights campaign, and. indicated he expects .that * 
“it. can get worse” for dissidents iiUhe Soviet Union 
•in the -short run. as, a result of Soviet .government 
policy. The-long-run reaction, he said, would depend- 
4n large part ph.hpw .constant and firm U:S, policy 
turns but to he. > • 

“I am deeply, deeply satisfied by the President’s 
(Statement that his; administration’s commitment to 
jhuman rights is permanent, and that he does not 
(intend to bedimidin Ms public statements and posi¬ 
tions,” Bukovsky sai'd. * 

Galling, for-more than words in the cause of hu¬ 
man rights, Bukovsky said the U.S. government, 
business and ikbor should condition further trade 
with the .Soviet Union on progress toward greater 
human freedom* within the Soviet system, He said 
his ultimate objective is not to provide a model for 
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■ The following interview with 
:yimmlr^movsky, by'PeterWil - 
of^tfdmhW Television's 
u 7|?is Week, ” took place iii Lon¬ 
don a few weeks after Bukovsky 
was released froth ;a Russian 
prison on December 18, in exr 
change for the Chilean commu¬ 
nist leader, Luis Cprvblan . 


f Question: Vladimir Bukovsky Has 
ppeht ll of .the last 14 years ih 'Rusr 
kian prisons . He is now 3£ year sj)ld . , 
Jie first' smuggled to tluTWest'the 
' names of some of those people who 
were criticising the Soviet gegphe 
and who had been confined and tor- , 
- tured in prison mental hospitals for 
' expressing their opposition. 

'It Was for things as iimocuous as 
^Organizing exhibitions of abstract 
paintings and, with'his friends, read¬ 
ying poetry in public that Bukovsky 
was first ip trouble with the author¬ 
ities: For this, he was expelled both 
from school and later from his uni¬ 
versity . BorP in 1942, Bukovsky was 
\o\d enougfFto^i^mihe repression 
andmass m uf ders of the Stalinist 
'era* -.■ 

r * * >f 

'' I Bukovsky: So many years, so 
'mariy decades our people had been 
'oppressed — not only oppressed Jbut : 
^persecuted severely. So many mil¬ 


lions of pedple had. been killed selec¬ 
tively, This power; this authority, 
Soviet power : they killed everybody 
who could* make any resistance*, who 
could explain 4iisi own wayofthinking 
and who could follow his own way of 
thinking, of believing. This terrible 
time created a very widespread fear 
in people. It created a very awful 
hypocrisy. For us in the Soviet Union; 
it is not a question of political stand. 
It is.a question of. moral stand, being 
able to articulate his helief openly; to 
behave according to his beliefs, not 
to be afraid,, no'matter if you win in 
thisbattleor yoiildseit. 

Q: peypu^think ihat youhavewon 
orlQSt? 

A: l ean judge only from my sub¬ 
jective standpoint* you know, and for 
me it is a big victory not to be frights 
enedj not to be forced to confess in 
the crimes I didn*i do; not to betray 
my friends: Just lb* withstand all this 
pressure, all those years, it is a 
victory for human spirit, you .know, 
and Ixannot regard it as a political. 
one. - Maybe it, is a big mistake of 
mine from the political standpoint. 
But T should like to underline: no peo¬ 
ple,, no country; in which a Commu- 
'riist dictatorship has been estab¬ 
lished, ever found its Way out of it. 
We have had no such example until: 
now. My belief is that the single way 


out of it is a human way, is a moral 
way,notpolitical. 

' Q: Atone of your trials, Mr. bJ 
kovsky, you told the judge th^ 
Whatever he did, you were stili a fre 
man inside. What did. you mean? 

A: Olvit’s a hew layer of questions 
yoii’re just raising now, because the 
main problem with us in the Soviet 
Union,, arid f suppose in other social¬ 
ist countries,, is the inner freedom of 
persons. I.am convinced that the real 
beginning of freedom is inside a man, 
not outside of him. 

Q: What forces would you look for 
then to help the people who, inside 
Russia t are expressing dissent with . 
thSSovieiauthorities? 

A: I think that every honest per¬ 
son, every honest man in the world 
can help us in our struggle, and I 
have to say that Pm very glad to see 
now in the Western countries that so 
many persons know it now, and try to 
help us : . But not the governments who 
would decide this problem — because 
of their sly positions, their hypocriti¬ 
cal ways of /ddaling with Soviet 
power. NO, on the contrary, they will 
only exaggerate it;, they will phly 
Worsen it, because they demonstrate 
not honest positions. They demon¬ 
strate not strength to us and to any 
bther persons involved, but demop- 
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stra tg a ver y 'weak position which 
creafe^WhYch instigates, in Soviet 
powers, impunity; 

Q: Bukovsky teas first arrested in 
1963 for photocopying a book by the 
dissidentYugoslavconimunist,Milor 
van Bjilas. Becausehe denied com- . 
paittihg any offense, he wa$ sent 
without trial ip a prison psychiatric 
hospital in Leningrad^ and began to 
gather, firsthand; evidence Of psychi¬ 
atric abuse of drugs used not as 
treatment but asiputu'shment because 
of their painful side-effects. The psy¬ 
chiatrists in Leningrad debate# 
whether Bukovsky's “madness” was 
schizophrenia or a family charac¬ 
teristic. But that he was mad was a 
decisiopalreadytaken elsewhere. 

A: It was just an academicdis- 
pute, I suppose, because the real 
issue had Been tackled in 'another 
’ way -j- in the way of KGB opinion, 
because before my "arrival the ques¬ 
tion had been solved, I suppose; 

~ Q: Whatdoyon^ 
they were going to nile you insane 
. beforeyouarrived at. ' 

A : Yes* yes, and my interrogator, 
my inquisitor told me openly that 
they are sure of my illness and they 
are sure I will 1>e locked in a psychi¬ 
atry asylum and‘treated, and they 


had been sure in this matter before 
my being examined. 

Evpry- person who, dissents against " 
the established line of thinking, ap* 
cording to* their science, is not good, 
is hpt quite sanej because: all this 
societyj so many persons- cannot 
make such a big mistake, you know 
rrr with a groupdrsingle person dis- * 
sentirig with them, then the, single 
explanation of his way of thinking is 
ahiilness. « 1 

Q: So the majority<must beright. 

A: Yes, of course. 

Q ; Andthe minority must be mad 

At They never applied this view to 
the Western society; they regard it in 
another Way. Theythirik thatiri the 
' Western countries of course some 
personalities can be- right, even if 
- they are not in: consent , with the 
majority. Because your capitalistic 
system is not in line'with human, con¬ 
science, youkpow; * - 

Q: What were conditions like for 
yoivin the psychiatric hospital? 

A: I’m afraid ifc^s difficult to .ex? 
plain. The main thing 1 suppose had 
been the hypocrisy, because every¬ 
body knew quite well, medical staff 
ahd prisoners, that if is hotaquesr 
\ tion of insanity; itis aquestionofpo- 
litical persecution. But they tried to 


play with :this situation, and medical 
staff and prisoners accepted 
giiage,;this cantof psychiatry. 

Q: You've described this time of 
yourjife &s being a visit to helL 

A: Ah, hell. Who knows what it is, 
hell. And which punishment one will 
receive in it. I suppose in any place a 
man can be adapted, even in helL I 
think when 4 recollect my years in 
psychiatric asylum, I remember now 
. hot so many of these punishments, as 
.my friends' who had been with me, 
their sufferings of course. 

Q: Wheiihewas released, he didn*t 
, forget those friends. He served a 
numberoftermsinprisonfor, among 
1 other things, taking part in demon¬ 
strations fot the release of other 
dissidkhts. He compiled a document 
— the first expose of the abuse'of 
psychiatry to torture political prison¬ 
ers. it listed eight cases, including 
his own, all active workers for 
human rights who had experienced 
compulsory psychiatric treatment. 
The document was released to the* 
outside Worid, in Peris, onMarch 10, 
1971. Nineteen days later, Bukpvsky 
was arrested, yet again — it was 
inevitable that itshould be so — 

A: Yes, of course. I knew it quite 
SeeBUI^S^C-4 
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well, but 1 there is a single way to do 
-anything: Isuppose that maybe front 
i the standpoint of Western pebple this 
^situation is. impossible. But in the , 
^Soviet Union the .real possibilities are ‘ [ 
open only after this -^ after everyV | 
f thing is-, impossible from, ah ordinary [ 
'^standpoint, you know. '■When you’re \ 
! breaking through the impossibility; \ 
1 there is a single way to do anything. 

' Of cburse, so many. persons knew 
quite well that after their "doings,, ; 
after their activities, they will be 
| punished; and imprisoned' and other 
1 things* But they have no other way 
‘ now. There’s a single way to attract •; 
T attention, to make public opr prob- 
lems: we have no free press, we have 
f no public oginigh, real public opinions ' 

. in .the Soviet Union. We have to use 
1 the free press-of Western countries 
/for* our purposes, to publish in them 
/ btir‘materials. , ■ ,, 

Qt The; first two years of Bu~ 
’kovsky^s 12-year sentence were to he 
in Via dimir Prison, near Moscow. 

1 ‘ It's a top-security prison; Prison- 
* ers receive two visits a year one 
' letter a month. Bukovsky spoke up 
for the prisonerst rights — and spent 
much: of his time in, solitary confine¬ 
ment, in punishment -cells, as djd 
many’ofhisifellow prisoners. ; 

t A: I cannot explain.easily, plainly, 

what it. is jike. I can just detaiisqme 
1 features of it; For example.; we had 
instead' of a toilet the hqie in the 
floor, which had no — which hadn’t 
been isolated out of the sewage sys^ 
tern,, .and because of this a Ik the 
; Stench, ,alL the. stink out of.all the sew- 
age system incessantly flowed to the 
cdlTy^knoW'. And fn the cell we 
j have ,nq yentilatioh. ^h, it*is nof^c- 
■r cprding&,ruies\to haye veritilatw v 


* Q: In 197S,and 1976, when you. were' 

3 on hunger strike;, your mother said 

! ths^^m^eare.d, and nrnrv T qfkyour 
. friends in the West also' fearecf that 
; you might die. What was it like for 
; y ouS. J 

A: We have several kinds of pun- 
s ishment with hunger, with starva¬ 
tion, and among, the punishments ' 

* they have such things as feeding the 
f punished person every alternate day 

with a very low ration; and on other 
, days:they feed such punishedpersons* 

; only with d-piece of bread and water. 
^Besides-l^vthe time of walk ip the 
‘'freSh air ds shortened to half an hour 
and other restrictions.; are put .oh a- 
ipuhished person. Arid especially 
' when, in the punishment cell, when 
we have nb place to lay down during, 
"the day, arid so. much dirt; and when 
' you. are pur in the same cell in' which 

4 they, hadT ill persons before you,, 

* tuberculosis, so: many-diseases, yqa 

;know; soiriany dangers to be ill, to 
oontract the illness. . * ■ ‘, 

* And other‘things. I.cannot embrace 

all 5 the^details. I supposed will de-. 
mand a whole book to discuss and de¬ 
scribe all these different punish¬ 
ments “ and different ways of 
oppression^and l think now. the most 
important point from this is that-Ail. 
t hgse thing s, all these are 
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' taken against persons, political 
' prisoners, in afi attem^t^cbange 
.* i&gjsfr, attitude, to change their belief, 

. ^changetheir political: views and: 

' bpihioris. , ■ . " 

; Q: 'From Vladimir Prisofi, * Su- 
\ k'ovsky was sent, for a, 'time, to a 
i labor camjhgjttPerm . There he met 
i Semyonffiuzman, a young psychiaA 
J trist 'xvno’d: been sentenced to ten j 
years, for publishing his belief that \ 
some of the imprisoned dissidents 
were riot mad at all Between thefn, 
at the labor camp , Bukovsky and 
’Gluzmah produced another remark-/ 
able .document, the Manual on Psy-t 
cliiatry for Dissidents. This docu¬ 
ment warns of the methods used by 
l theKGBandhow to cope with them. \ 
r How did these two men-manage to 
assemble this manual? Did they'have 
'writing materials? . 

i Ar. Weli, yes, really, we had, in the 
Camp,.a pencil .and paper, but it was 
v not.amatter of havingsome imp le¬ 
nient, it was, a .matter of making it 
clandestinely enough: not to be ab- 
A sorbed by-informers or guards. That 
wasa problem. 

. “ And So. we made- this report,, riot, 
written, gut we : discussed all details, 
abput it arid' had alt this text-in our 
heads before we made it, you know. 

,* Afterward,, after we^madethis report, 

* and our friends appreciated it 
greatly and -told us it’s, very interest- 
, ing., we decided tO; make it written 
> and to send it outside of camp as a 
helpful; paper, helpful advice and 

document for others. . >■« ' ■' j 

L \ 

r Q: Howdidyou seiiditout? 

' >A:r Ah„ you Mow,. I hadn’t been 
there when my friend; managed to 
. send :it. 1 cannotexplbin it*, not only 
. because ! don’t know th e real wa y of 
its butb eg^uso I hope it 'fsT^Tme last 
y pap er they manage to,send./ 



Q : Did you during the last 13 years . 
7 nearly lose your grip? 

> Dtd^oiP nearly want 
under this press ure ? ' '! 

^ n 9> J think i-never had stich ] 

a problem. Because I regard — it is a f 
| d ifficul t q u esti 6 nbec a use different j 

* ; t^pes of persons regard their person-* 

; ality in- different ways. For one per- 1 
V bis personality, his integrity, his j 

* ’ instinct of self-defense, self-preserva- 
’* tion consists of feeling, of an animal. 
t \°u know\ just to. be aliye, not to lose 
; thestrerigth. For me, the integrity of 

the personality And tbe self-preserv- 
1 ing instinct is consistent, an attempt 
td be oneself-not to lose self-re* 

, And. all the traits and 

t nit his inclinations arid beliefs a per* 

\ son has. 

. Q: And yet surely it must have 
) been so tempting to stop fighting, go 
free. ‘ 

*’ ' ' 4 . 

. A: That is A problem .of inner freer ' 

> dom about which: you asked ihe, you 
* ’ k.npw. A .person who once arrived to 
j rf-hiw. notion of inner freedpm eam^t 
\> fehflhge .it. Ip is as impossible as* As 
f4self-destruction. It’s more easy fo 
V’febni t h|it;Auieide\fhari*:tcl,change'his‘.bfe- 
’ *liefs. v 
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ft: Did yo u never drea m^fantasiz e ; 

‘ aboutrelease from prisoiV=s*wffit'" 
wou]dheJiite£ 

j A: I donH know. T never dreamed 
about being released,*, as I have been/ 

, Released in, exchange for Corvalan. 
t It’s really so. I* never dreamed, about 
, jt as a way of making any recanta- 
' .don, no. I never-thought about it. 

Bhtdidyou not dream at night 
bfpeingin the world outside? • ' 

A; No, no. After so .many years in 
prison you never see freedom in a- j 
sleep, in .a dream. Usually yoii see 
such unpleasantthings as you experi- ’ 
ence during* the day, and the most, s 

* pleasant thing for prisoners is not to 

* be released, because' he never - 
^ dreams about it, but to have a com 

tact with anybody, tp receive a letter,., 

* to ;get ah interesting; book, maybe, \ 
and maybe to have a more comfort- - 

, able cell. You>.know, many danger- : 

* ous: or Unpleasant or oppressive*. ; 
place, the most awful' thing is that' : 

' persons adapt to, it, ;and get acv 
? qaainted to it, and for them, the trou-. 

* bles of this, place and’ some hopes - 
connected; with it — just little hopes ; 

; -r- are more important than the big,: 

] ones such,as release, as;liberation. 

> 

Q: Bukovsky himself- his health 
undermine'dby'hisiniprisonment, tir- 
f ing at the end of mrjnterview, set ■ 
W§idehh?s self-taught En glish tag y- 

* plain what he felt was We signify 

; -cance ofins^xchange with Corvaian. \ 


j A?It Was a landmark first and 
foreea^h^cause it was 
\ recognition by the Soviet government 
that itbolds political prisonersthe 
; first.timetheyVe admittedthis. 

.. : Secondly, it seems jto me very j 
important as a joint achievement, a i 
l joint victory' for the-campaigns for ! 
, two, political prisoners, who obtained 
freedont thanks to the widespread ef¬ 
forts: of decent people. 

In .addition i the significance of the 
event is also in the fact that the-. 

'Soviet government was forced to 
yield to the pressure of world opin- 
ion, admitting in the process that 
events occurring in. the. USSR — the 
' fuppression of the freedom of people 
in the USSR — are hot simply .an 
internal tnatter of the Soviet Union, 

\ and cannot ;be regarded' as such. 


Q: The Russians saytheyexpelled 
v VJadimir Bukovsky because of his 
crimes Against the Soviet state, iiir 
eluding organizing an; armed group. 
Bukovskyjpomts out that he’s never 
been accused of that; speaking toms, 
he challenged the i Russians to do so, 
in an internationaiccourt. 

As for the campaign wagedby Bu¬ 
kovsky and,his friends, it’s been a 
success in that the eight people he 
first documented'in 1971 have since 


VhrTstmas Eve . But there are hun 
dreds of other people in Russia still 
beingpersecuted for: their political or 
religious beliefs — iriany o f th& fa um 
knowninitheXVesL ; 
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